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WHITEHORSE 
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,the newest software 


Who's helping Canadian businesses meet the communications 
and information challenges of The Eighties? 


~ 
Canada’s new name in business  \\ consultative assistance to help able to help you understand the 
communications, with offices you discover what you need and new trends in communications 
around the country (more open- ow to integrate it into your and how to apply them for best 
ing soon) and connections around Operations. benefit to your business. 
the world. 
Azc keeping abreast of the latest ad- a Canadian leader in business 
Canada’s full-service communica- vances in communications communications systems and 
tions company, offering a co- technology; developing new, services, working with small 
ordinated, comprehensive range specialized programs and services companies, major corporations 

. . . 4 . 
of communications services and to meet every need. anid governments to provide spe- 
information systems for \ ialized, localized, responsive 
businesses of all shapes and sizes. a team of\skilled professionals, / programs, services and equipment, 


/ tailored to each customer’s 


major-name communications particular requirements. 


hardware sales, installation and 
service; a full choice of 


where you are, and ready 
to go to work for you. 
for all applications; 
staff training 
programs; 
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oy ; is nunications needs? Azcom is. 
Who’s the all-Canadian company you should call on to discuss your business communications ne 


) Veincouver 734-8442 
Victoria 388-9621 Vancouver 734-841 


by Judith Currie 


Be careful when you go to 
Whitehorse, visitors are warned, be- 
cause you might never go home again. 

Whitehorse is full of people who came 
to look, fell in love with the place, and 
stayed to live and raise families there. 
Don Branigan, the mayor of Whitehorse, 
is one of them. Branigan, a physician, 
went North for a holiday twelve years 
ago, returned to his home in Alberta, 
sold his practice, and a month later he 
was back in Whitehorse to stay. 

“I was drawn by the beauty, by what 
you might call the ‘untappedness’, and 
the potential here,” he says. “It’s an excit- 
ing place to live.” 

It is the beauty of Whitehorse, and the 
vast empty territory which surrounds it, 
that first strikes the visitor. The Yukon is a 
spectacularly scenic land of mountains, 
lakes and rivers, with only 25,000 people 
in its 536,000 square kilometres. 

Whitehorse itself is the major popula- 
tion centre, with two-thirds of the territ- 
ory’s people. It is located in a valley of the 
Yukon River, a wide blue-green band 
which cuts through the heart of the city. 
To the west rise clay cliffs, and moun- 
tains roll away to the east. 

Whitehorse is a city rich in history and 
the romance of the North of Robert Ser- 
vice and Jack London. Relics of the gold 
rush and the Trail of 98 are cherished 
and carefully preserved. 

There is Sam McGee’s cabin, Yukon- 
style stage coaches, old steam engines 
and the old log church which was the 
first to be built in the city. There is the 
S.S. Klondike, the largest of the more 
than 200 stern-wheelers which plied up 
and down the Yukon, now beached and 
restored as a national historic site. 

There are tours of the river which fol- 
low the route of the gold seekers, trips on 
the narrow-gauge rails of the White Pass 
and Yukon Route, and turn-of-the- 
century entertainment in the form of the 
famous Frantic Follies. 

Whitehorse, however, is by no means 
just a shrine to a colourful past. By virtue 
of its distance from other major centres, 
it is still in many respects a frontier town, 
and its people have the vigour and inde- 
pendence of spirit one associates with 
frontier life. 

These latter-day pioneers have turned 
their energies toward the future, and the 
size and sophistication of their city often 
comes as a surprise to visitors. Fine re- 

rants, modern, well-designed build- 
3, big hotels with convention facilities, 
ps selling everything 


photographs courtesy Canadian Government Office of Tourism. 
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from art to waterbeds are not what most 
expect to find in the latitude above 60. 

“People come here expecting to find 
igloos, trappers, cabins and tundra,” 
says Dermot Flynn, manager of the 
Whitehorse Chamber of Commerce. 
Flynn gets exasperated with portrayals of 
the Yukon which focus on what he calls 
“bush life and ne’er do wells”. 

“| don’t want to destroy the mystique 
of the place, because it is here, and it is 
strong,” he says. “But in many respects, 
Whitehorse is very much like any other 
Canadian city of its size.” 

Whitehorse has a population of 
16,000, and its inhabitants are the 
youngest and best educated of any 
Canadian centre. Seventy per cent of 
them are under thirty-five, and more 
than half are university educated or 
technically trained. 

Few of them are native Yukoners. 
People come to Whitehorse from across 
-Canada, and from around the world, 
drawn by curiosity, a lust for adventure 
or, more prosaically, by jobs and high 
wages. 

They stay for the beauty of the land 
and its abundant recreational oppor- 
tunities, for the easy lifestyle, the friendly 
atmosphere and for the excitement of 
getting involved and making things 
happen in a place that pulses with life. 

For those who love the outdoors, the 
possibilities are unlimited. There is hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, canoeing, moun- 
tain climbing, hiking, cross-country ski- 
ing and any other outdoor activity one 
could care to name. And most of them 
are to be found within minutes of the city 
centre. 

The city also abounds with more or- 
ganized forms of activity. It boasts more 
than 150 clubs and societies which 
range from sports and athletics associa- 
tions to service and professional clubs 
and drama and historical societies. 

As Mayor Branigan says, the people of 
Whitehorse are doers, “and you don't 
find too many of them sitting in front of 
their television sets in the evenings.” 

Whitehorse is also attractive to people 
looking for career opportunities and 
good money. Advancement can be 
rapid for those with ability, and young 
people can often step into jobs they 
would have to wait years to get a chance 
at in southern cities. Jobs also pay top 
dollars. Average weekly earnings in the 
Yukon last year were $392, more than 

r than the national average. 
ile earnings are high, so is the. 
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. The Economic Research 
and Pla g eee of the Yukon govern- 
nent enters e prices of about 200 
umer eee gee services such as 
clothing, fuel and utilities, and their 
mae recente published survey showed 
Whitehorse prices to be nearly thirty per 
cent above those in Edmonton, and 
about twenty five per cent higher than 
Vancouver's. 

At the same time, however, a three- 
bedroom house in one of the better resi- 
dential suburbs averages between 
$65,000 and $75,000. 

The economic base of Whitehorse is 
the rich mineral resource of the Yukon 
Territory, but apart from the Whitehorse 
Copper Mine, located within the city 
limits, the major businesses of 
Whitehorse are transportation, services 
and supplies. 

Thousands of tons of lead, zinc and 
copper are’ funnelled’ through 
Whitehorse en route to Skagway and the 
sea. And thousands of tons of goods are 
brought in from the south to be funnel- 
led back through Whitehorse to the min- 
ing towns and other Yukon com- 
munities. 

Whitehorse is also the transportation 
hub for people travelling to the Yukon. 
Whether they come by rail, by air or over 
the Alaska Highway, nearly everyone 
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must at least pass through Whitehorse. _ tourists visited the area. 

Tourism has become a major industry, Government is Whitehorse’s bigge 
not just for Whitehorse, butforthe Yukon — employer, and more than forty per ce 
as a whole. Last year, more than 360,000 __ of the city’s labour force works for tt 
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leral, territorial or municipal administ- 
ion. The city is the base of federal 
vices in the Yukon, and the seat of the 
ritorial government. 


Apart from government services, 
Whitehorse is home to virtually all the 
territory's doctors, dentists, accounting 
and legal firms, construction, contract- 


ing and engineering businesses. It is also 
the major shopping centre for the territ- 
ory and has the only hospital. 

Although Whitehorse was spawned by 
the gold rush at the turn of the century, it 
was not gold, but transportation, that 
brought the city to life. 

In the beginning, Whitehorse was no- 
thing more than a stopping point for the 
gold seekers on their way to the riches of 
the Klondike. The broad banks of the 
Yukon where the city now stands pro- 
vided them with their first chance to stop 
and rest after the rigors of Miles Canyon 
and the Whitehorse Rapids. 

Some of the gold seekers went no 
further, and one of those who stayed on 
in the cluster of tents and shanties that 
grew up along the river was Norman 
McCaulay, one of the first to see the po- 
tential in transportation. He went into the 
business of hauling miners’ possessions 
past the rough water with a horse-drawn 
tram line. 

By 1900, the White Pass and Yukon 
Route had punched its railroad through 
the Coastal Mountains, linking 
Whitehorse with Skagway and the sea. 
People and freight came in by rail to 
Whitehorse, and transferred there to the 
boats which would take them North. It 
was the coming of the railroad that gave 
Whitehorse township status and its start 
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Confused 7??? 


No wonder with every air- 
line having its own fare 
at different times and 
different rules to differ- 
ent places. 


Well, Marlin Travel Can Help! Because Marlin 
Travel represents all airlines. Our professional con- 
sultants will determine which fare and routing best 
suits your needs, make your reservations and issue 
your tickets for the same price as the airlines. 
Also, we're more than happy to make your hotel 
and u-drive reservations free of charge. 


Offices throughout Western Canada 


Trave! Service 
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the transportation and supply centre 


Whitehorse’s boom ended with the 
Gold Rush, however, and for nearly half a 
century it was just a small northern town. 
Then came the Second World War, and 
with it, a second rush, this time the rush 
to build the Alaska Highway. The threat 
to Alaska of invasion by sea brought 
thousands of American and Canadian 
troops whose presence swelled the 
population of Whitehorse to more than 
30,000, making it briefly one of Canada’s 
larger cities at that time. 

When the highway was finished — 
2436 kilometres of it in an astonishing 
nine months — Whitehorse settled 
down again to small town status. 

It was the demands created by the 
exploration and development of the 
Yukon’'s mineral resources that brought 
the city the growth and prosperity it en- 
joys today. This time, it was not so much 
gold, but lead, zinc and copper that lured 
miners to the North. 

The giant Cyprus Anvil lead-zinc mine 
at Faro alone generates about sixty per 
cent of the gross territorial product. It 
ships its ore through Whitehorse, and 
makes a policy of using local services 
and suppliers. The mine has an annual 
payroll in the order of $13 million, and 
for its more than 600 employees, 
Whitehorse is the nearest major shop- 
ping centre. Cyprus Anvil plans to spend 
$240 million over the next eight years 
developing ore bodies near its existing 
mine. 

All in all, the future of Whitehorse and 
the Yukon looks quite rosy. Doug Mun- 
roe, director of economic research and 
planning for the territorial government, 
says: “Rising prices for base metals have 
led to an increase in exploration, and 
there is a possibility that some of the 
Yukon mines that were previously un- 
economic may take off.” 

Of the Cyprus Anvil development, he 
says: ‘It’s not going to generate a boom, 
but it will bring the stability we’ve been 
looking for.” 

In addition to the renewed interest in 
mining, there is oil and gas exploration in 
the Beaufort Sea, which could have im- 
portant implications for Whitehorse. The 
Yukon itself has deposits of gas and oil, 
and at least one well that has been cap- 
ped for lack of markets and lack of mar- 
ket access. There is also the long de- 
layed Alaska Highway Pipeline, and the 
boost it will give the Northern economy. 

Whitehorse bills itself as a city of the 
future with a golden past, and if the cur- 
rent economic optimism proves to be 


justified, it may well be a city with a gol- . 


den future. oO 
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| A solid gold business 


Murdoch's Gem Shop on Main Street 
in Whitehorse is one of the city’s most 
popular tourist attractions. 

Part jewellery store, part museum, the 
shop is full of odd and interesting ob- 
jects, from the larger-than-lifesize wood 
carving of a gold panner which is the 
store’s trademark, to the fabulous silver 
and gem studded belt which belonged 
to Klondike Kate. Kate herself gave the 
belt to George Murdoch, the gold miner 
turned goldsmith who founded the 
Whitehorse store in the late 1950s. 

The specialty of Murdoch’s Gem Shop 
is gold nugget jewellery, and its glittering 
display cases are a gold panner's fantasy 
come true. 

There are nuggets little bigger than 
pin heads, nuggets the size of a finger 
joint, and one eight-ounce nugget the 
size of a man’s fist. 

There are nugget-encrusted rings, 
bracelets and watch-bands, some stud- 
ded with pearls, diamonds and other 
precious stones. There are tie pins and 
earrings made from single nuggets, and 
small vials of gold that sell for $20. 

The showpiece of the shop is a pocket 
watch and chain, on sale for $19,400. 


Paradise for 
a cross-country skier 


Whitehorse is well on its way to be- 

coming a major North American cross- 
country ski centre. 
* Next spring, the city will play host to 
the North American cross-country 
championships, one of the World Cup 
cross-country races, the Canadian 
Junior Championships and the Arctic 
Games. 

The system of trails at Whitehorse is 
considered among the very best in 
Canada, and with a season longer than 
any other area in North America with 
cross-country facilities, and trails located 
just a few minutes from downtown, the 
city is a skier's paradise. shea 

The Whitehorse Ski Club has plans to 
make things even better. With a $1 mill- 
ion DREE grant, the club is currently 
building a new chalet in preparation for 
next spring's events. 

New trails are also being developed. 
Currently, the club has six grooved trails 
which loop through rolling woodlands 
for distances ranging from one to ten 
kilometres. “Our trails are super,” says 
Dirk Tempelman-Kluit, president of the 


The watch case is studded with gold 
nuggets, as is the jacknife on the other 
end of the chain. From the chain itself 
hang nuggets of a size a prospector | 
would be lucky to find once in a lifetime. 
Although most of Murdoch's trade is 
in stock jewellery, all the nuggeting is | 
done by hand, and no two pieces are 
identical. The shop will also make cus- 
tom jewellery to order, and over the 
years, they have been asked to nugget » 
everything from jacknives to cowboy 
boots to a state trooper’s badge. 
Murdoch’s is owned today by Mike 
Scott and Bill Weigand, who purchased 
the Whitehorse store from Murdoch in 
1964. Since that time, the growth in 
Yukon tourism and the tremendous] 
popularity of their products has led to} 
rapid expansion. 
Scott and Weigand have quadrupled } 
the size of the oroginal store, opened a} 
second store in Whitehorse and three} 


more in Faro, Dawson City and Watson | 
| 


Lake. They buy more than 1000 ounces } 
of gold nuggets a year from Yukon min- } 
ers, and employ twelve jewellers to make | 
their distinctive jewellery. 

It seems as though everyone who vis- | 


take home, and Scott and Weigand are 
happy to oblige. O 


for training, and a good place to really } 
hone your skills. A racer couldn't do bet- | 
ter than to come here for training.” 


for the excellence of its racing trails, the | 
ski club is now working to develop) 
longer trails with mountain huts to en- 
courage ski touring over periods of two) 
and three days. 

“We are trying to get away from an) 
elitist racing image,” says Tempelman- | 
Kluit. To that end, the club is currently | 
clearing a fifteen-kilometre trail to an | 
existing cabin on Mount McIntyre, whic | 
will open up an alpine ski area for arun of | 
about fifty kilometres. More touring trails } 
will be added in future years. | 

The ski club took over the Whitehors e| 
ski trails and race management this | 
spring from the Territorial Experimental 
Ski Training (TEST) program, which has 
provided the impetus for the great in- 
terest in cross-country skiing in the} 
North, and which has also produced| 
many fine young skiers of the calibre of| 
the Firth twins from Inuvik. 

While TEST concentrates on teaching} 
youngsters how to ski, the Whitehorse 
Ski Club plans to put Whitehorse on the 
map as the place for cross-country ski-} 
ing in North America. OF 
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